THE  ENGLISH RENAISSANCE

great tragic phase of his art begins; it was North's Plutarch
which revealed to him a heroic conception of human life: the
life of the "antique Roman53 who was "not passion's slave",
"the large discourse, looking before and after", "the capa-
bility and godlike reason". In the first decade of the seven-
teenth century he produced the four supreme tragedies of
the modern world, Hamlet, Othello., Macbeth and Lear, These
Shakesperian tragedies are not religious like the great
tragedies of ancient Athens. They are tragedies of the. indi-
vidual, the man isolated from society, either like Hamlet
through disgust at its rottenness, or like Othello, Macbeth
and Lear, through his own unrestrained passions. These
plays reveal the spiritual effect of the collapse of medieval
social solidarity and of the patriarchal absolutism which tried
to replace it. The naked soul of man is left face to face with
the mystery of evil. The full horror of that situation is re-
vealed in Macbeth's soliloquy:

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow,
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day
To the last syllable of recorded time,
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle!
Life's but a walking shadow, a poor player
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage
And then is heard no more: it is a tale
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury
Signifying nothing

The climax is reac? a< ^ the soul-shattering storm of Lear,
where the isolated h^ ,/.n being is seen exposed to all the
terrors and miseries of the world and the still more terrible
"tempest in the mind", and here a remedy is hinted when
Lear exclaims:

Take physic, pomp,
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel.

But no remedy seemed possible to Shakespeare. In Timon
of Athens we find only a blind anarchic rage against humanity
foreshadowing Swift at his bitterest and in Coriolanus the
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